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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ENGLAND'S FIRST “ HERETICS.” 


The “Constitutions of Clarendon” mark an 
important epoch in English History. An 
English King (Henry IL) who was a wise and 
accomplished statesman, strong in the posses- 
sion of nearly despotic power, and a most 
fearless and proud ecclesiastic (Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) mighty in intellectual 
strength, and fortified by the papal support, 
come in conflict in regard to the proper ad- 
'} ministration of government in the realm. 
§ The assertion has been made that nearly one 

| hundred homicides had in these times been 
Fa perpetrated by priests then living, and these 

“murderers were shielded from due punishment 

by the fact of their being ecclesiastics, not- 

withstanding any degree of atrocity in their 

\— crimes. 

”& The king called an assembly of the highest 
le clergy at ecalense, and earnestly asserted 
-f the public necessity of putting an end to the 
abuses of the Church power. The demands 
} of the monarch were met by the resistance of 

_ the Archbishop who refused to surrender any 
of the privileges of the Clergy. But Becket, 
“atthe instance of the Pope, ultimately gave 
> his assent to the king’s righteous demand. 

__ King Henry then called a great council at 
® Clarendon, near Salisbury, and here gathered 
the eminent men of the realm, both lay and 
ecclesiastic, and this early parliament passed 
8 series of resolutions, which eventually had 
the force of a law, providing for the effectual 
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restraint of the clergy from serious crimes, 
by ordaining their trial in the civil courts for 
matters cognizable there, and then requiring 
their transfer to the ecclesiastical court con- 
cerning that which was cognizable there. 
Questions of the tenure of property between 
ecclesiastics and laymen were also to be 
decided in civil courts, and the king’s con- 
sent was made requisite for confirming ‘the 
filling of vacant bishoprics and abbacies. 

Sacerdotal fury—the maledictions of the 
Church—were the weapons of the archbishop, 
and the energetic and earnest king kept as 
steadily to his purpose of curbing arbitrary 
clerical power in the interests of justice and 
good government. For five years the conten- 
tion continued, until in 1170 Becket, who had 
fled to France, returned to England, still op- 
posing his ecclesiastical to the civil authority, 
till he was at length slain at the altar of his 
cathedral, and became a canonized saint of 
the church. 

During this later part of the 12th century 
when great movements were in progress, it is 
interesting to note how far the England of 
that day was from any assertion of religious 
liberty. Both ecclesiastical and secular author- 
ities were prompt to punish and extirpate 
heresies. ! 

* “Tn 1166 A. D.,a synod was convened by 
Henry, at Oxford, to inquire into the proceed- 
ings of some families who had come over from 
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82 FRIENDS’ 
Germany, in all about thirty men and women, 

and had settled at Oxford, having a sort of 
leader in temporal and spiritual affairs of the 

name of Gerard. Their lives were perfectly 

blameless; and their opinions, whatever they 

might be, were not very attractive, for they 

had obtained only one English proselyte, a 

woman of humblestation. These inoffensive 

people were brought before the synod and 

were required to make a solemn profession of 

their faith. They replied, by their leader, 

that they were Christians, and venerated the 

doctrines of the apostles. But, upon minute 

questions as to the articles of their belief, 
they answered perversely and erroneously 
concerning the sacraments! In these poor 
foreigners we recognize the precursors of the 
Albigenses, the Waldenses, and other sects, 
who gradually spread through Europe, and 
were persecuted by imprisonment and death, 
under inquisitions, and by terrible massacres 
by bigoted princes. The Germans of Oxford 
were condemned as obstinate heretics, and 
were delivered over to the king for punish- 
ment. They appear to have had one sivsante 
in John of Oxford, whom Becket excommuni- 
cated on that account. This was the first 
ebullition of heresy since the differences of 
the days of Augustin. An example was to 
be made, and the wretched exiles were branded, 
scourged, and turned out naked and bleeding 
into the fields in the depth of winter. None 
dared to succor them, none to pity, and they 
all miserably perished.” 

Hume says, of these humble seekers after 
truth, that while they could give no satisfac- 
tory account of their religious profession, they 
declared themselves ready to suffer for the 
tenets that they conceived to embody the 
Divine Wisdom. It seems strange that so 
acute and powerful an ecclesiastic as Thomas 
a’ Becket, should have deemed it needful to 
proceed to their condemnation for heresy ; or 
that a king so correct in many of his ideas of 
government, should have destined these inno- 
cent confessors to torture and death. 

Doubtless their patient ye against all 
the pretenses of artificial or ecclesiastical 
Christianity was foreseen to have a mighty 
power at its root, destined eventually to over- 
throwthe man-made systems of divinity which 
intruded themselves between mankind and 
the universal fountain of Wisdom and Light. 
The destruction of these witnesses for the in- 
dwelling Deity did not really prevent the 
steady advance of the cause of that simple 
and spiritual cult which alone is in accord 
with the Divine Wisdom. Says Hume: “We 
are ignorant of the particular tenets of 
these people, for it would be imprudent to 
rely on the representations of them by the 
clergy, who affirmed that they denied the 





| ful church—this Israel of the Alps. 
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efficacy of the sacraments and the unity of 
the church. It is probable that their depar 
ture from the standard of orthodoxy wag, 
still more subtle and minute. They seem ty 
have been the first that ever suffered for heres 
in England.” ' 
At the same date, while these Germay 
Christians were being harried to death og 
English soil, a seed was being sown in France. 
from which has grown a body of noble Chrig: 
tian disciples who have for seven centuriegg 
kept up a continual protest against priestly 
domination and ecclesiastical cruelty—thg 
Vaudois or Waldenses of France and of the 
Alpine valleys of North Italy. Crueles 
persecution could not finaily crush this faith. 


Peter Waldo, a citizen of Lyons in Frange, 
































(A. D. 1160), is by some writers considered en 
the originator of the Waldensian body. They’ it 
brought back their people to the purity ths 
faithfulness of the apostolic times, made he the 
living and Christian love the badge of disck} |. 
pleship, and by their non-conformity to wha a 
they deemed false and even blasphemous, a 
brought upon themselves condemnation and de 
most bitter persecution by the Romish Chureh, bic 
In France too, in these stormy medixval} 4. 
times were contests between King and the 
Church, and the same pontiff (Alexander III} |, 
who contended with Henry II of England} |, 
against the Constitutions of Clarendon, vexe w 
the soul of the Seventh Louis of Franca} 4) 
sends forth the Second Crusade and contends} 
bitterly for power with the great Frederig} 4 
Barbarossa of Germany. It was the fT be 
Guelph and Ghibelene. The powers of 8 wh of 
and Church were contending angrily forj 4, 
supremacy, and amid the stern tumults of 
the dark and troublous times the Eleventh 
General Council of the Church is summong if 
(1178) to pronounce condemnation and doom }, 
upon the Waldenses of the mountain valleyay 4 
for it is all important in the eyes of the powe 4, 
ers of the earth, that no unorthodox teachi . 
must be tolerated in the land, even though #§ p 
sovereign pontiff proceed to replenish his§ ), 
war-wasted coffers, by a salé of indulgences§ , 
Gather in the gold and hire every idle sword} 





in Europe for the service of Holy Chure 
for the Vaudois mountaineers have turned t# 
the records of their faith and are detecting 
the emptiness, the pride, the cruelty of 
hierarchy of Rome. While bishops are 
discussing doctrines, and admonishing 
heretics, an army with banners descends u 

the hamlets and sanctuaries of the Vaudols, 
and a harvest of death is reaped by the @ 
saders of the Alps (1204). It has been esti 
mated that upwards of 200,000 of these inne 
cent Christian people were ruthlessly slain by 
the champions of priestly domination. W 
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there then rest for the remnant? Far other- 
wise. For upwards of three hundred years 
inquisitorial persecution raged, and according 
to the best authorities, upwards of 1,500,000 
of the Israel of the Alps were slain by orders 
of the Papal Church. Reinerius, the [nquisi- 
tor general, sent against the Waldenses about 
1240 A. D., declared that these sectaries were 
most dangerous heretics, and that they had 
existed in some form or other ever since the 
days of primitive Christianity, handing on 
their simple faith from generation to genera- 


Be 
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Irrepressible heretics are these. No suffer- 
ing, no reproaches, no devastations can suffice 
to convince them of the divine authority of 
the Roman hierarchs of whom venality, tyr- 
anny and avarice are the leading character- 
istics. They look forward to a better day 
with prophetic hope, and we may well believe 
that in all their sore trials and tribulations 
they could realize the blessed faith “There 
remaineth a rest for the people of God!” 
-Councils decree monstrous doctrines, the 
chains of superstitious observance are re- 
doubled, and wars deluge christendom with 
blood. The reign of righteousness seems 
ended on earth, but gradually and insensibly 
1D the principles of human ian and of the Di- 
DT vine beneficence get standing room in the 
world. The mills of the Gods are grinding 
evermore, and a nobler day dawns. The 
blood of the martyrs is the fruitful seed of 
thetrue church, Even the wrath and cruelty 
of dissolute and spiritually blinded kings 
Become the levers of a nation’s elevation, and 
“} of the overthrow of terrible and time dis- 
honored wrong. 

The morning dawns, and the light comes 
ually with liberty and righteous law as 

hand maidens. The day advances and a 

host gathers for a vast onward progress, and 

™® then it is seen that time not only has its re- 

yenges, but its glorious compensations. The 

noon-tide comes and we mount in hope to 

Pisgah heights, and look forward to the still 

brighter day advancing, and backward in 

wonder toward that grim past: 

“Where mighty clamors, wars and world noised deeds 

’ Are silent now in dust, 

Gone like a tremble of the huddling reeds 

i ‘Beneath some sudden gust; 

|} Old forms and creeds have vanished, 


__ Tossed out to wither like unsightly weeds 
From the world’s garden banished.” 
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} Waar means this vast upheaval of religious 
| belief now going on? hy have tongues 
| that have long been silent now broken into 
utterances that startle the world? It means 
that human souls could no longer bear the 
3 burden of false doctrines; that the light of 
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our age has melted off the hindrances to free- 
dom of speech ; that a wave of honest thought 
is sweeping over the deep seas of the Church. 
Timid men, men alarmed at this overwhelm- 
ing tide of liberal sentiments, now rolling in 
toward them, may shout the warning far and 
near that we have onlyjfallen on an age of 
skepticism ; but we who have long watched 
and prayed for this day feel that the world 
has touched at last upon a period of faith.— 
J. H. Tuttle. . 


capstan enact, 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GREAT ETERNAL I AM. 
The Ever-present, All-creative, All-sustaining Power, 


In connection with the above, a great poet 
has said, “ Being whom we call God, and 
know no more.” This undoubtedly is true as 
to the result of creaturely research ; but there 
ever is a channel through which may be ob- 
tained an intimate knowledge of the great I 
Am. Were this not so, surely the command 
would not have been given, “Be still and 
know that Iam God.” This command comes 
to us through David, the Psalmist of Israel, 
and accords with his many testimonies to the 
indwelling of the Divine Spirit. 

It calls us to strive after the attainment of 
that mental condition, in which we can indi- 
vidually realize the great and. blessed truth 
that the heart of man is the temple of the 
living God. “He dwelleth with you and 
shall be in you.” 

The language used by the Psalmist bids us 
“ Be still” that we may recognize the work- 
ings of this indwelling, ever present Power, and 
by a submission to its government, know for 
ourselves that it can lead out of error, and 
finally establish even finite man in the liberty 
which this guidance alone can give. 

God is known through his intimate rela- 
tions with his rational creation everywhere; 
known through the immediate workings of 
the Divine Spirit; known as an ever-present 
Power—a power for good; a power of crea- 
tive energy, through which we live and move 
and have our being. 

There are many passages in the Scripture 
records iu the form of either testimonies or 
injunctions that clearly show us the spiritu- 
ality of the “ Being whom we call God,” and 
yet how prone we are to place Him on an 
outward throne—a material being, before 
whom all the nations of the earth shall be 
judged. Blessed is the condition of that man 
who stands divested of this material view, 
which is as a veil between God and man, and 
which may prevent a practical acknowledge- 
ment of the heavenly Presence and rule in 
the inner temple. 

“ Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands, neither is he wor- 
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shipped with men’s hands, etc.,” but accept- 
able worship is a submission of the whole 
man to the control of this ever-present, ever- 
offered guidance, which comes to the atten- 
tive mind, not perhaps through the voice of 
words, but through an inward consciousness 
of the heavenly Presence, leaving the im- 
pression “ This is the way, walk thou in it.” 
“Acquaint thyself with Him and be at 
peace.” This is another Scripture injunction, 
which opens wide‘a door for intimate inter- 


course between man and his Maker, and in | 


proportion as we avail ourselves of this blessed 
privilege, we shall realize the great truth 
that “God is a spirit, and dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.” 

“Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool : where 
is the house that ye build unto me? and 
where is the place of my rest? 

“For all those things hath mine hand 
made, and all those things have been saith 
the Lord: but to this man will I look, even 
to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, 
and trembleth at my word.” J.J. 

Philadelphia, Third mo. 1884. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DEPENDENT CLASSES. 


In every veighborhood or community are 
to be found some of our fellow-beings who 
are dependent — those around them for 
the supply of their daily wants. If such 
should not be in our own household, they 
may not be far distant, and easily discovered 
in our usual walks. These dependents may 
be divided into four classes: the young, the 
old, the sick, and the poor. 

The first class is the one most generally, 
and most cheerfully provided for. All adults 
having themselves passed through the periods 
of infancy and childhood, and knowing, 
as they must from observation, how much 
care, patience and sacrifice are required in 
the rearing of every child, cannot fail to 
recognize the law of compensation in endea- 
voring to do for others as much as has been 
done for them. In those who are parents the 
affection which they feel for their own chil- 
dren awakens a sympathy for the whole class, 
so that they do not require to be reminded of 
the necessity of providing for helpless infancy 
or older orphanage; while those who have 
never been parents, may have strengthened 
by the ties of association their natural feeling 
of tenderness for the oh. This sympathy 
is so nearly universal in the human family 
that we should be likely to look with sus- 
picion upon a being in human form that could 
resist the touching appeals of childhood’s 
want or woe. 
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And how important it is that we should 
not merely supply their physical wants, but 
that we should endeavor to make their child. 
life as happy and sunny as possible. In order 
to do this we must enter into sympathy with 
them in their undertakings, and try, as far 
as may be, to view things from thew stand. 

int. A simple toy, a colored print, an 
humble flower, or a little assistance, acconf- 
panied by a kind word, may dispel the cloud 
of sorrow, and set the bow of hope in all itg 
brightness before their moistened eyes. 

But if the young with all their activity and 
animation, are claimants upon our sympathy, 
how much more the aged; those who on 
retracing the map of life find many places 
marked in shaded letters with the word 
regret, and who think that upon the plane 
which they now occupy they can almost discern 
the word obsolete; whose feebleness may be 
increased, and their pains aggravated by 
even an apprehension of neglect. These ma 
be so keenly sensitive, and so fearful of mak- 
ing trouble, that they will suffer many incon- 
veniences and discomforts rather than make 
their wants known. Then, too, comes the con- 
trast of present helplessness with former inde 
pendence, and the mortification of knowing 
that their opinions are no longer sought, or 
their judgment respected. Those who are 
kind by nature, educated by experience, and 
refined by grace will omit no opportunity to 
administer a crumb of comfort to the aged, 
care-worn heart, at the same time that they 
are making the necessary provision for the 
wants of the failing body. 

The third class on our list embraces all 
those who from disease, mental or physical, 
are incapacitated from taking the needful 
care of themselves. Among savage and par 
tially civilized nations, this class is subject to 
the cruelty resulting from persecution or 
willful neglect ; as the lower orders of human- 
ity, in common with the brute creation, seem 
to feel a repugnance toward one of their own 
species that is not ina normal condition of 
health. Much higher on the human scale 
are to be found those who do not intend to be 
unkind to the sick, but who through igno- 
rance or neglect fail to provide for them the 
means for alleviating their sufferings or pro- 
moting their comfort. It may easily happen 
that the complaints of an invalid do not ex- 
tend beyond a limited circle of hearers, all 
of whom (from lack of knowledge rather than 


of humanity) may seem as indifferent to his | 


entreaties as they are to those of the bleating 
sheep or the lowing kine. The care-takers 
probably are of the class that, never having 
experienced sickness, regard the numerous 
requests and wayward fancies of their helpless 


charge as notions that he had “ better get rid" 
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of,” or as whims that should not be gratified. 
Under such circumstances how grateful does 
the poor sufferer feel for a friendly call from 
one who by knowledge, refinement and sym- 
pathy is oe to administer relief to the 
weary bo 

Modern science combined with a careful study 
of the mysterious connection between mind 
and body, has done much to improve the 
methods of nursing; while the humane have 
contributed their time, their talents and their 
money to alleviate the sufferings of the inva- 
lid class. 

Last, not least, among the dependents come 
the poor. Those who on account of their im- 
providence, their misfortune, or their lack of 
opportunity have failed to procure for them- 
selves the necessaries of life. “ But poverty 
with most who whimper forth their long com- 

ints is self-inflicted woe ;” and being self. 
inflicted gives an added keenness to the pang. 
He who in his young days was a spendthrift, 
and in his old ones has become a pauper, 
my feel the bitterness of regret for his folly, 
and nurse idle memories of what “ might have 
been.” But, on the other hand, there are 
many whose poverty is not attributable to 
their errors, though it may be to their mental 
constitution; and such are entitled to our 
sympathy as much for their lack of ability to 
provide means, as for the lack of the means 
themselves. It may also happen that poverty 
is a superadded condition to sickness, infancy 
or age: 

“Then age and want, oh, ill-matched pair! 
Show man was made to mourn.” 

Many who are engaged in beneficent work, 
on their missions to the humble cottage or the 
crowded tenement, have no doubt found com- 
binations of age, disease and poverty, with 
wretchedness that seemed sufficient to make 
them “shudder and grow sick at heart ;” yet 
these objects of charity are endowed with 
human sensibilities, and many of them may 
be as finely organized as are the almoners 
who minister to their wants. 

It is refreshing to turn to the brighter side 
of the picture, and observe how much is con- 
stantly being done to relieve the distressed and 
to provide for the wants of all the dependent 
classes. Infant hospitals, orphan asylums, 
juvenile literature, excursions and “ country- 
week” are provided for the young by the 
bounty of those whose sympathy with child- 
life is so active that they have all the com- 
pensation they desire in seeing the little ones 
made happy. 

Among the most worthy of all our charities 
are the “Homes for the Aged ;” establish- 
ments in which ample provision is made to 
satisfy the wants of both mind and body, and 
in which can be enjoyed society or retirement 
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as circumstances may indicate or inclination 
prompt. The inmates of these institutions 
may pass the declining years of life in the 
companionship of their peers, and with a 
sense of gratitude to the founders rather than 


y and comfort to the troubled mind. | of obligation to their attendants. 


Then, too, we have hospitals, diet-kitchens, 
dispensaries, flower-missions, libraries and 
other institutions, maintained by the munifi- 
cence of those who have the humanity to feel 
that the sick and suffering should be made as 
comfortable as their cases will admit of, though 
the means be furnished entirely by strangers. 

The poor of all ages and conditions are 
supplied with food, raiment and fuel, either 
in their own humble homes, or in establish- 
ments arranged for their accommodation. * 

These provisions may be reckoned among 
the blessings of civilized life; and the higher 
the grade of civilization the more ample will 
they be likely to be. Efficient organized 
charities are most fully developed in our large 
cities, where there is most demand for their 
provision as well as means for their support ; 
and when we deplore the wickedness of cities 
it might be well for us to reflect upon the vast 
amount of good which is accomplished within 
their limits. 

In rural districts the works of beneficence 
must be left more to individuals who, without 
the advantages of organization, and often with 
slender means, and various demands upon 
their time, make many sacrifices in their 
efforts to relieve suffering and aid the feeble. 
It is often touching to observe the unselfish- 
ness with which the poor will assist each other 
in seasons of affliction or destitution; and to 
find that a noble nature may dwell in a hovel, 
and tender sensibilities be clothed with a 
rough exterior. 

But whether our residence be in city, or in 
country; whether our condition be that of 
wealth, competence or poverty ; whether our 
mission be to engage in organized or in indi- 
vidual work; whether it be extended or 
limited ; whether in our own household or in 
that of a neighbor; we have it in our power 
to give or to do something that shall keep 
alive our own sympathies and relieve ér aid 
the Dependent Classes. H. , 

Third mo. 15th, 1884. 
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NEVER complain of your birth, your train- 
ing, your employment, your hardships ; never 
fancy that you could be something if only you 
had a different lot and sphere assigned you. 
God understands His own plan; He knows 
a you want a great deal better than you 

0. 

The very things you most deprecate as fatal 
limitations or obstructions, are probably what 
you most want. What you call hindrances, 
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obstacles, discouragements, are probably 
God’s opportunities ; and it is nothing new 
that the patient should dislike his medicines 
or any certain proof that they are poisons. 
No! a truce to all such impatience. Choke 
that envy which gnaws at your heart because 
= are not in the same lot with others; 

ring down your soul, or, rather, bring it up 
to receive God’s will and do His work in 
your lot, in your sphere, under your cloud of 
obscurity, against your temptations ; and then 
you shall find that your condition is never 
opposed to your good, but really consistent 
with it.—Dr. Bushnell. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting was held in 
Baltimore on Second-day the 10th inst. Pre- 
ceded by a public meeting on First-day and 
the meeting of ministers and elders on Seventh- 
day. A severe rain storm prevailed on First- 
day, which prevented many from attending. 
especially the older Friends, but the meeting 
was large considering the circumstances, and 
the ministry lively and edifying. The Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee, to visit subordinate 
meetings, had made arrangements for two 
meetings, one on Seventh-day evening and 
one on First-day afternoon. This brought 
several Friends to the city from Fairfax, Not- 
tingham, and Warrington Quarters, which 
added very much to the interest of the 
Quarterly Meeting. Second-day being fair 
the meeting was about as large as usual, and 
quite satisfactory, although there was little 
more than routine business claiming our 
attention. It is a remarkable fact, and per- 
haps it is all right, that there is apt to bea 

deal of sameness about these Quarterly 
eetings, while much life and interest centre 
in meetings of a less formal character, where 
subjects of general interest are considered in 
joint session, and from some cause or other, 
with a less feeling of restraint. The confer- 
ence on First-day afternoon, called by the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee, was of this 
character. There was deep feeling and much 
expression, showing that there is a living con- 
cern on the part of many to maintain the 
a and testimonies of the Society of 
‘riends as the only means of promoting the 
true interests and best welfare of ourselves 
and of our fellow-men, these principles being 
fundamental in their nature and of universal 
application. 

A submission of our wills to the Divine 
will was admitted to be the first step to be 
taken without which no true progress could 
be made, but it was pretty clearly shown that 
all are not called to the same work although 
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it may tend to the same great end, and therg 
fore among those who are willing to do wha 
may be required of them there is a greg 
variety of labor proper and necessary to be 
done. The subject of paying more attention 
to children and strangers that may come 
amongst us was spoken of, and we were algo 
reminded that if we desire the notice ang 
kind attentions of others, there is somethij 

required on our part; we should not forges 
to put ourselves in the way of receiving good, 
and then we will often receive it while othep 


wise we would fail, and perhaps be incline J 


to blame others while the fault was as much 
our own. It was also suggested that minis. 
ters would do well to consider the propriety 
of reviving a practice which prevailed in the 
earlier days of the Society to see that they 
were distributed around, so that too many 
might not be at one meeting, while there 
were none at others. As an evidence of the 
satisfactory nature of this conference the 
time came to adjourn while the interest was 
still as deep and lively as ever, and the result 
was, no doubt, a feeling of encouragement to 
those present. 

On Second-day evening an _ interesting 
meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
on Temperance was held. Among the work 
reported was that of a delegation to Anna- 
polis, on the 6th inst., which presented to the 
General Assembly the following petitions: 


To the General Assembly of the 
State of Maruland: 

“Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends,” 
at its late session at Lombard Street, in the 
City of Baltimore, was renewedly exercised 
with a religious concern, on account of the 
distressing effects resulting from the vending 
of intoxicating drinks. 

The Committee on Temperance of that 
body, deem it their duty, most respectfully, 
to call your attention to the’ great evil of in- 
temperance, and earnestly appeal to you, the 
law making power of the State, to do what- 
ever may lie in your power to permanently 
eradicate this evil, thereby decreasing pauper- 
ism, disease and crime, and lessening the 
burdens of taxation. 


We hold the legal prohibition of the traffic | 


to be just, necessary and practicable, and ask 
you to cease to legalize a trade so evidently 
wrong and oppressive to the people. 


JONATHAN K, Taytor, 
Chairman of Committee on Temperance. 


CaROoLInE R. Hutt, 
Secretary. 


Also, 


To the General Assembly of the 
State of Maryland: 


The Standing Committee on Temperance & 
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of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
which meets annually on Lombard Street, in 
the City of Baltimore, in behalf of said body, 
most respectfully and earnestly ask you, the 
Jaw-making power of the State, to pass a law 
requiring that provision shall be made for 
jnstructing all pupils in our public schools in 
physiology and hygiene, with special reference 
to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants 
and narcotics generally, upon the human 


system. 
' JONATHAN K. Taytor, 
Chairman of Committee on Temperance. 


CAROLINE R. Hutt, 


Secretary. 
Third mo. 4th, 1884. 


A bill has been introduced providing for 
the instruction asked for in the public schools, 
and there are reasons to hope that it will 
become a law. E. B. 

Baltimore, Third mo. 16th, 1884. 


———=-=—§9—-o————— 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The third conference on the subject of edu- 
cation was held, Third month 15th, at Fif- 
teenth and Race streets. Many teachers and 
ethers interested were present, aud gave evi- 
dence of their interest by close attention to 
the essays and the remarks upon them. 
Moulding in clay, which is believed to be an 
aid to drawing, was illustrated by a class of 
children from West Philadelphia, under the 
supervision of their teacher, Lucy Holme, 
and their work was left upon the desks for 
inspection. 

The necessity of giving instruction in draw- 
ing to young pupils seems to be past arguing, 
and in all good schools it is introduced into 
the regular course, and is found to be a de- 
lightful study to almost all children. The 
plan of progressive study in this branch, 
adopted in Friends’ Central School, was given 
in an essay by Ella Hunt. 

After a few minutes’ recess, George L. 
Maris read his essay upon the best methods 
of securing the attention of pupils, and the 
most efficacious means of correcting negli- 
gence. Many teachers responded in an inter- 
esting manner, when called upon to give 
practical views on these matters. 

Some of the older persons in the audience 
could not help contrasting the wise forbear- 
ance in the discipline of this day with the 
severe government of fifty years ago, when 
the rod was the cure-all for a restless body or 
a dull comprehension. 

Schools cannot fail to improve when their 
teachers and committees are interested to 
learn from practical workers what means 
bring about the best results, and an increased 
enthusiasm in the work so important to all 
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undoubtedly follows these opportunities of 
exchanging ideas and experiences. W. H. 





On visiting the West Chester, Pa., First- 
day School, on the 16th inst., we found a 
large number of pupils actively engaged 
under interested teachers. 

Their adult Bible class read.a chapter from 
the New Testament, in both the old and revised 
version, the subject bearing upon a chapter 
of a book entitled “The Oriental Christ,” 
which they are reading, they think, to profit. 
The lesson taught the beauty of trust, and 
that the intellect alone could not grasp the 
“eternal verities.” 

A class of younger persons were interest- 
edly engaged in considering the value of the 
Sabbath as a day of rest, and other Scrip- 
tural subjects called forth excellent remarks 
by visitors present. ; 

The General Exercise before the entire 
school, in addition to the usual watchword, 
which was Proverbs xix, 17, consisted of an 
illustration upon the blackboard of several 
balls, each larger than the other, representing 
snow balls. Then the mischievous habits of 
exaggeration, tattling, procrastination and 
idleness were presented and compared to 
these balls—little in the beginning, but in- 
creasing till they become faults of a large 
proportion, An interesting and instructive 
lesson was given, calculated to awaken 
thought. 

In the meeting, Lydia H. Price appeared 
in-the ministry, and very earnestly appealed 
to all to let the light of the Sun of Right- 
eousness shine upon and enlighten their 
spirits. 

We deplore the dark days and rejoice in 
the sunshine, in the outer world; how much 
more should we rejoice when the Divine light 
shines upon the soul ! 


——  — —— 
SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


My spirit saluted thine in Gospel unity, 
with desire for thy preservation and encour- 
agement. I often look at us as working in 
the same field, and yet not often coming so 
near each other as to offer the salutation of 
“God speed.” Though this is so, I believe 
we are under the direction of the one Great 
Husbandman, and I also believe that He in 
His wisdom appoints each her place in the 
great harvest-field, according to the qualifi- 
cation conferred upon each. . . . I will only 
say further, whatsoever thou art bidden to 
do, that do. I do not know that it is neces- 
sary for thee to try the fleece so persistently 
as some of us have to do; it may be thy ear 
more easily discerns the Master's voice, and 
thy ready willingness makes a second bid- 
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ding needless. However, in one respect we 
stand upon equal ground, equally needing to 
watch over our own spirits, and, I presume, 
equally sensible that our strength and wis- 
dom for the work assigned us must be derived 
from Him who hath called us. Therefore let 
our watchword be, Be watchful, be faithful, 
be humble. 





I feel like giving thee a greeting, merely 
to show thee thou. art thought of with sisterly 
interest and desire for thy encouragement in 
the pursuance of the path of obedience to 
manifested duty. Thou, no doubt, receives 
thy reward day by day in the renewal of 
strength and quiet assurance of having done 
what thou couldst; and yet, if thy experi- 
ence accords with mine, there are, doubtless, 
times when a present sense of acceptance is 
withheld; then faith, rather than sight, is to 
be our support, a faith that He whom we are 
wishing to serve knows the heart and accepts 
according to its sincerity. What a blessing 
to us frail finite beings that we are in the 
hands of One who is infinite in wisdom, and 
whose love is unbounded! 





Thy views of the future of the rise and 
spreading of truth in its own vitality and 
power accord with my own. God will not 
give His glory to another, nor His praise to 
graven images. He will arise in His might, 
and shake terribly the earth, and break every 
false rest... . I think there is a wrestling 
seed in every place; Joseph is yet alive, but 
in some places he is in the “pit,” in others 
in prison. But when the time of suffering 
has passed he will come out, unlock the store 
houses, and distribute the corn, even to those 
Loa have pressed him down, and sought his 
ife, 
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Tue PrermManency or Goop.—There is 
much in the moral and religious aspect of 
the world at the present, that seems to con- 
flict with our deeply rooted idéas of Divine 
control in the affairs of men. 

The triumph of right over wrong, of last- 
ing truth over error, is wrought out at such 
disadvantage, and the battle has to be fought 
over aud over again with apparently so little 
positive gain, that doubt and discouragement 
often take the place of that faith in the per- 
manency of the good upon which our foun- 
dations for ultimate success must rest. 
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Nothing that has real value is ever lg 
Truth and virtue are indestructible. 
eternity of righteousness is established, ng 
by laws formulated upon methods of e 
science, the result of processes of reasoning, 
but rests upon living éxperience, and is mag 
stronger and more enduring as the heart ang 
affections of men accumulate evidences from 
generation to generation. There is no uncer. 
tainty here. The speculations of men change 
their base, as new light and the logie of 
events force a surrender of the old foothold, 
but not so with experimental evidence; it 
speaks to the soul of to-day as it spoke to 
Abraham: “ Fear not, 1”—the Eternal good 
—“am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward,” and it must and will continue to be 
the stay and support of the righteous in all 
ages to come. 

Evil and wrong-doing feed upon them 
selves and must perish, while the good grows 
and multiplies, blossoming along the high: 
ways and the byways of human life, yielding 
its harvest of accumulating gain in the en- 
during things of righteousness. 

The hard logic of human reasoning has, 
it is true, surrounded goodness with a wall of 
adamant, and made its attainment depend 
upon the acceptance of certain established 
formulas, which, like the combinations of the 
chemist, must be observed to a hair’s breadth 
before the good in man becomes the grace 
that is saving and eternal. It is a conflict 
between the theory of goodness and our own 
experience of the present and saving power 
of right doing. . 

The feeling that the doing of the right is 
the whole purpose of life, and the only course 
that leads to union and communion with 
God, the eternal good, is infinitely more to 
the soul than all the plans of redemption 
that were ever formulated. 

Creed and dogma become old, decay and 
are forgotten, but the joy of believing in the 
eternity of goodness is as fresh to-day, as vital 
and as indestructible as God Himself. 

We err when we make the eternal verities 
to which such abundant testimony bears wit 
ness have reference to the outward and the 


perishable; they represent quality, not sub- — 


stance. “The righteous will be had in ever 
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gsting remembrance,” is not a promise of 
gorldly honor and distinction. The godly 

may walk the earth in rags, and be despised 
of men—may be and are preyed upon by dis- 
ease, and feel the pangs of hunger, cold and 
wfering: all these conditions are of the 
earth, and the just and the unjust share them 
slike. The point of difference lies in the 
effect these conditions produce upon the spir- 
jtual life. We can say, with the “Apostle to 
the Gentiles,” “ None of these things move 
me,” while the evidence remains that,they 
are but momentary afflictions, and}will give 
place, sooner or later, to the enduring plea- 
gures and realities of eternity. 

Let our faith but remain unshaken in God 
as the eternal good, and all these {apparent 
contradictions and cross purposes will not 
retard or hinder our growth in righteousness ; 
rather will they work out for us “a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 





Worxkine anp Tuinxinc.—It has been 
said that “there is never a gain without a 
loss,” and the truth of this can be exempli- 
fied by our system of education, excellent 
and commendable as it is, and lifting, as it 
does, thousands from a condition of ignorance 
toa knowledge of many things, which make 
life sweeter and more worth the living. It 
may be queried, Where, then, is the floss? 
We make answer, In the non-use of the phy- 
sical, when the muscles become soft from 
constant repose, and the whole body suffers 
because brain power only is brought into 
play. 

Our systems, both of education and labor- 
saving machinery, need watching in this 
regard, that they do not enslave and enfeeble 
us; and it is one of the most cheering signs 
of our times that this problem of “ working 
and thinking” is claiming the attention of 
the thoughtful. 

We cannot go back to that period when 
muscle was mainly developed in our boys 
through the agency of the plough, the axe 
and the hammer, and in our girls by appli- 


| cation to the kneading-board, the wash-board 


or to that labor most conducive to chest de- 
velopment and graceful motion, the olden 
time large spinning-wheel ; thought applied to 
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steam and machinery has largely supplanted 
all this; but we can make a study of this 
matter, and follow the thinking by well- 
directed action, and better results = be 
sure to follow. 

The first step must be to award to hand 
labor its true place in the economy of nature. 
It must rank side by side with brain labor, 
and not beneath it. Its dignity must be ele- 
vated; and here lies a broad field for the 
philanthropist, whose advocacy of the cause 
must be from a conviction of its rightful- 
ness, not a theoretical pleading, when the 
practice is totally at variance with it. 

Hand workers themselves can do much to 
elevate their calling by cultivating a just 
pride in it, coupled with a desire to improve 
their minds so they may become the peers of 
those who have trained intellects. But 
“lofty thinkers” must also bend to the task, 
and it gives us pleasure to note the words of 


| Ruskin, whose grasp of the subject thus. finds 


expression : 


“Tt is a no less fatal error to despise labor, 
when regulated by intellect, than to value it 
for its own sake. We are always in these 
days trying to separate the two; we want one 
man to be always thinking and another to be 
always working, and we call one a gentleman 
and the other an operative; whereas the 
workman ought often to be thinking and the 
thinker often to be working, and both should 
be gentlemen in the best sense. As it is, we 
make both ungentle, the one envying, the 
other despising his brother, and the mass of 
society is made up of morbid thinkers and 
miserable workers. Now, it is only by labor 
that thought can be made healthy, and only 
by thought that labor can be made happy ; 
and the professions should be liberal, and 
there should be less pride felt in peculiarity 
of employment and more in excellence of 
achievement.” 


Here is..a work in which Friends can con- 
sistently labor, and it is encouraging to know 
that in some schools under their care atten- 
tion has been given to it. Let us hope that 
@ continuance in this direction will meet with 
the hearty co-operation of all friends of edu- 
cation, especially parents. Then we will 
cease to hear the cry of halt! from over- 
taxed brains, and strengthened muscles will 
cheerfully perform labor, for mind and body 
will rejoice together in perfect accord with 
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a nature wisely fashioned by an All-wise 
Architect. 





MARRIED. 


JENKINS—LUKENS.—On Fourth-day, 
Second mo, 27th, 1884, at the house of Chalkley 
Styer, by Friends’ ceremony, Walter H. Jen- 
kins to Esther P. Lukens. 


LINTON — LIPPINCOTT. — On Second 
month 20th, 1884, under the care of Chester 
oe Meeting, N. J., at the residence of the 
bride’s father, Cyius W. Linton, son of Chas. 
and Hannah Linton, of Abington, Pa., and 
Anna H., daughter of Jesse Lippincott. 


VAIL—GREEN.—On Second month 28th, 
1884, at the residence of the bride’s parents, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Arauna M. Vail, of Phil- 
adelphia, son of Margaret K. and the late 
David L. Vail, of Plainfield, N. J., and Mar- 
e. R., daughter of Walter W. and Hannah 

. Green, of Philadelphia. 


2 a EMME RE ACI NE A RE NS 
DIED. 


BONSAL.—On Third month 8th, 1884, in 
Lambertville, N. J., at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Albert W. Preston, Thomas L. 
Bonsal, in the 83d year of his age. 


COOK.—On Third mo. 5th, 1884, Elizabeth 
M., widow of Daniel Cook, aged 79; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia ; for- 
merly of Camden Meeting, Del. 


ELY.—On Third mo. 5th, 1884, in Solebury, 
Pa., Letitia Ely, in her 92d year. 


EVANS.—On Second month 9th, 1884, at 
Moorestown, N. J., of typhoid pneumonia, 
with a few days’ sickness, Mary, widow of 
Thomas B. Evans, in her 84th year; an es- 
teemed elder of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

“* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 


PARRY.—On Third month 6th, 1884, near 
Johnsville, Pa., William, son of Oliver and 
Pauline Parry, in his 7th year. 


PYLE.—On Fourth-day, Third month 5th, 
1884, at London Grove, Chester co., Pa., Eliz- 
abeth D., wife of Robert L. Pyle, in the 43d 
year of her age. 


RHOADS.—On Fourth month 10th, 1883, at 
Jacksonville, Ill., Rosanna Ivins, widow of 
Dr. Joshua Rhoads, in her 70th year; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 


ROBERTS—Suddenly, on Third mo. 5th, 
1884, at Quakertown, Pa., Hannah Roberts, at 
an advanced age; a member of Richland 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


UNDERWOOD.—On Twelfth month 10th, 
1883, at his home, near Harveysburg, O., John 
Underwood, aged 65 years; a member of Mi- 
ami Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

While we mourn our loss in the removal of 
this true Friend from our midst, we rejoice 
that he had kept-the faith, and could express 
himself ready to go. Having lived a life of 
unobtrusive ness, his last days on_.earth 
were marked by cheerfulness ; the strong affec- 
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tion he had for those with whom he mingled | through drink; 15 cases of drunken suicide™® 












---— 


—— 
manifesting itself more clearly as the time 
his departure drew near. Sensible to the 
he passed quietly and peacefully from time % 
eternity. 


VANHORN.—On Second mo. 29th, 1884, ¢ 
consumption, in Upper Makefield, Pa., Emy 
S., wife of Joseph F. Vanhorn, in her 
year. , 









































For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


“THE TEMPERANCE OUTLOOK ABROAD Ay 
AT HOME.” 
ADDRESS BY AARON M. POWELL, OF NEW YORK, 
(Conciuded from page 270.) 















It was my privilege to spend a quiet Firgt. 
day in a very quaint and beautiful spot, J 


























think one of the pleasantest of my life, with} are’t! 
a Friend who lives in a house which hig} Qomf 
father, his grandfather, his great grandfather] was 0 
and his great great grandfather lived in beforg§ It 
him. This shows how young and immaturg phila 
we are in some things in this country. Therm} necte 
can be no meeting held in the old meeti mem 
house a portion of the year, and this Friend] supp 
has permission to hold meetings in his own} clare 
house, and we sat down with his own house§ some 
hold, and a very pleasant and profitable hour} on ot 
it was. ‘| butt 

This Friend was one of the original founden} __T! 
of the United Kingdom Alliance. I refer to} the « 
Charles Thompson. He was over here at our} light 
Centennial, and he and his wife are warm A 
friends of America. nati 

He was one of the group to whom I have}, of & 
referred. Thousands of pounds have come} Eng 
into the Alliance treasury through his agency,§ was 
and they have been employed in creating andj sup} 
developing the force against the liquor traffig§ cacy 
which you see exhibited in their annual meek§ this 
ing and in other directions. loca 

Recently the Alliance News has published Gos 
another most remarkable “ black-list,” madeg org 
up of a partial record of the cases of violence Her 
and crime, of perilous accidents, suicide,§ and 





assaults on women, murders, cases of cruelt 
to children, etc., directly due to strong drink, 


















and occurring in the last week in 1883 andg 4 
the first week in 1884 in different parts of & Gre 
the United Kingdom. Bwi 

This appalling liquor list fills fifty-twog cou 
columns of the Alliance News, and embraces§ Wa: 
the following aggregates: 26 perilous acck§ spi 
dents through drink ; 13 robberies, 5 casesolg | 
drunken insanity ; 63 drunken outrages and§ me 
violent assaults; 20 drunken stabbings, cub§ cot 
tings and woundings; 5 cases of drunken th 
cruelty to children; 74 assaults on women § tu 
through drink; 13 cases of juvenile intoxk | 
cation; 70 drunken assaults on constables;— t 
94 premature, sudden, or violent deatha m 
through drink ; 18 cases of suicide attempted mm 
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completed ; and 12 drunken manslaughters 
or murders. 

These cases were simply compiled from 
British newspaper announcements for the two 
weeks mentioned. While the columns of 

pers were examined, it is stated that 
not half the papers published were consulted, 
go that this report, shocking as it is, nano 
ably less than half complete! In Great 
Britain as in our country the drink traffic 
is the prolific source of violence and crime. 

Ihave not time to speak in detail of the 
Gospel Temperance Missions which are work- 
jing so powerfully. 

Sn Great Britain they still speak of so 

“abstaining” ministers, so powerful 
are'the drinking customs of English society. 
Compared with five and ten years ago there 
was much, however to encourage us. 

It was our privilege to meet with many 

ilanthropists, some of whom were not con- 
nected with the temperance reform, and I re- 
member, at one table, a lady said to me, “I 
suppose you will be shocked to see us take 
claret.” She did not feel at ease without 
some apology. It was almost painful to hear, 
on other occasions, these apologetic remarks, 
but they were an encouraging sign. 

There are hopeful indications also across 
the channel, where it has seemed as though 
light would never dawn. 

At the Hague, where we met an Inter- 


national conference to promote the abolition | 


of State regulated vice, there were many 
English Friends, members of the Society. I 
was invited to assist at a meeting, the first, I 
suppose, of the kind in Holland, for the advo- 
cacy of total abstinence and prohibition. At 
this meeting I met a Miss Gray, who is 
located at Antwerp, Belgium. She has a 
Gospel Temperance Mission, and has also 
organized a Band of Hope for the children. 
Her quiet work has made a great impression, 
and several leading Belgian physicians have 
expressed to her their sympathy, and given 
her most valuable co-operation. 

At this meeting there were delegates from 
Great Britain, from Sweden, Norway, Spain, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium and other 
countries, so that the total abstinence thought 
was sent out over the Continent as an au- 
spicious beginning of the work. 

I was invited to address total abstinence 
meetings at Rotterdam and Amsterdam, but 
could not do it for want of time. Some of 
the pastors are becoming interested, and the 
truth is being scattered all over the Continent. 


In France there is a Temperance Society, | 


to which Dr. Crosby might belong, whose 
members believe in the “ moderate” use of 


“intoxicants. But a good beginning has been 
made, even in that country. The progress 
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of temperance work on the other side of the 
Atlantic is a matter of great moment to us 
here. We are asked why it is so hard to get 
any radical temperance legislation? It is be- 
cause our politicians are looking to the Ger- 
man aud other foreign votes. Our steamers 
are going to and from this country as a ferry. 
I have referred to these things, in part, to 
show that we may expect in the future more 
help and less hindrance on the part of those 
who come to us from across the water. 

But I must leave the other side of the 
Atlantic, and briefly speak of the outlook 
and tendency here. It seems to me that it is 
hopeful and encouraging as never before. 

Total abstinence teaching, in one form 
or another, is being carried on with more 
thoroughness, and the work is advancing 
everywhere. 

hat is the logical outcome of this? It is 
that the people of this country are looking 
for a remedy for the liquor evil just now as 
never before. Many are looking to “high 
license ” as something which may be,expected 
to help us. They look as men who are 
groping in the dark. It only needs the ex- 
periment-with high license to demonstrate 
that the drink traffic cannot be thus “ regu- 
lated,” and that to depend upon the taxation 
of wrong is a false method, however high the 
I am disposed to think that 
“high license” may temporarily serve some- 
what as an encouragement to that large class 
alluded to by the Clerk in his opening re- 
marks, the “ indifferents,” and that they may 
be induced by it to try to do something, but 
as an experiment it will occupy but a brief 
period. 

Far more hopeful is the other movement, 
which is spreading far and wide, and taking 
a stronger hold upon the public mind, consti- 
tutional prohibition. Only last evening, in 
the popular branch of the Legislature of 
New York, there were sixty-one votes in favor 
of the submission of such an amendment to 
the Constitution of the State, only lacking 


| three or four votes of carrying the measure, 


and it is not finally disposed of. This is a most 
encouraging action, especially in view of the 
ten thousand grog-shops in New York city 
alone. : 

If we had a United Kingdom Alliance, 
such as I have spoken of in Great Britain, 
we should be able to carry this measure in 
moat of the States. Look at Ohio, more than 
three hundred thousand votes were counted, 
and we need a Commission of Inquiry to find 
out how many were not counted, in favor of 
constitutional prohibition. Then in Iowa 
there is a majority of thirty thousand in 
favor of a practical solution of the liquor 
question. 
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That there is this wide spread interest in 
the temperance question in this country, at 
the present time, is a very hopeful sign of 
the times. 

I will mention our visit to the London 
Temperance Hospital. This hospital has de- 
monstrated that alcohol is not a necessity in 
health, and also that diseases of all kinds 
may be treated successfully without having 
recourse to it. We found the new hospital, 
one of the finest that I have ever visited, was 
not large enough to meet their wants, and 
they are soon to build an addition to it. 

Dr. James Edmunds, has a _ record of 
twenty thousand cases, which he has treated 
without the use of alcohol. They have 
never administered alcohol except in one 
case, and that was by another physician, 
who thought there was a possibility of doing 
some good by it, but the patient died. 


The average percentage of cures is higher 
than in any other hospital in London. This 
example has worked most powerfully in other 
hospitals and in private practice. 

In view of this demonstration that alcohol 
is not'a necessity in health or in the treatment 
of disease, will enable you to assure the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania that in adopting 
the constitutional prohibition amendment it 
will not do that which can injure the com- 
munity in any way. 

I am often reminded of the enormous power 
of the drink traffic, but never so much as 
when I go to Washington to try to get a com- 
mission of inquiry concerning the liquor 
traffic. Here I find the “ Liquor Oligarchy,” 
which has never had a counterpart except in 
the old slave oligarchy. It is a very formid- 
able power. hen this present ate of 
Representatives was organized, there was an 
effort on the part of the brewers and distillers 
to abolish the Select Committee on the alco- 
holic liquor traffic. 

The casting vote of Samuel J. Randall, 
in the Committee on Rules, decided that it 
should remain, and fifty-nine democrats voted 
in the House for retaining the Committee. 


The Speaker of the House, in making up 
the Committee, appointed five democrats, all 
of whom had voted against having any com- 
mittee, and four republicans, two of whom 
had voted in the same way. But despite all 
opposition the question has gained an im- 
portant vantage ground in the national Con- 
gress as in the States. 

There will come up the “high license” 
effort, and various other expedients, but there 
is no royal road to success except the straight 
line of truth. Deyiate to one side or the 
other and it will bring only confusion and 
disappointment. We must wear the armor 











of right, and with the blessing of a 
fidelity to principle, it will si eoaiaal cheer! 

Friends, I rejoice in your work. [ eal yp css 
is the custom of Friends to work quietly oe 
to move rather slowly, but when they mg , | 
at all itisa real movement. I am sorry that . 
the work has been delayed among Friends “co 
many years, but it is of no use to lament a 
past. I rejoice that you are now at work vel 





as effectively. May your labors be extendgd 
I think it would be well for Friends 

broaden out their work and co-operate mop 
with others. But if there are those who are 
not ready to work thus, may such work j 











































their own way. We cannot afford to hay -. “ 
indifference continue. God hears the ery of aoe 
the suffering, and by and by will come the forei 
discipline of sorrow. But we need not bf : 
discouraged by any opposition. Some of x re | 
who are here, remember when the anti-slave een 
movement was small in numbers and despi 4 h 
The other day, when in Boston, I stood be or 
side the lifeless form of my endeared friend ‘ T 
Wendell Phillips. I remembered that only oy 
a few years ago he was so much in the minority, the 
almost alone, now all Boston, and M ‘ost 
chusetts, and New or and the whol vm 
country were ready to do him honor. oa 
There, at Faneuil Hall, where his fint is 
great speech was made, his body was lying ig io 
state, and a large detachment of the poli I 
was required to keep back the throngs which } pon 
for three or four hours were passing steadilyf ..), 
by his coffin; and when they came to clow§ gag 
the hall, other thousands filled the spac n¢ 
around Faneuil Hall, and lined the streets of pas 
the procession to do him honor. of 
So lately despised, to-day honored in om 
own country and across the water as few§ jh, 
Americans have been. With such resultsit§ i, 
connection with the anti-slavery movememh§ je 
our faith is justified by sight, ol, with prayet® ths 
to God for strength, we have but to go for gi. 
ward with singleness of purpose and true cong jg, 
secration of spirit, assured in this as in wo 
other reformation, of a beneficent victory at§ 4, 





the end. 














THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PEN | 
SYLVANIA. 


This commencement which occurred a 
Association Hall in this city on the 13th of 
Third month, was attended by a very large 
audience, who listened with deep interest 
the exercises by which the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine was conferred formally upon the 
twenty-six graduates of the college. 

Dr. Hannah T. Croasdale, Professor of 
Diseases of Women and Children, then deliv 
ered an appropriate and eloquent valet 
address, embodying excellent counsel, 
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BANISHED FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 1660 


cians who were just stepping forward into | Over the threshold of his pleasant home 


ions of deep responsibility. 
gan aor Sehmenating to be reminded 
that among the graduates was one young 
relative of the well remembered and well 
beloved Dr. Ann Preston, whose self denying 
jabors and unfaltering faith wrought effect- 
ively, # generation ago,§for the laying of the 
foundation, not only of this Institution but 
the cause of the medical education of 
omen throughout the earth. It was also 
ifying to observe that the’graduates come 
in distant places as well as from our own 
yicinity—nineteen of the twenty-six being 
from other States (or Territories), and from 
foreign countries. They come from the north- 
east as far as Maine; from the south as far as 
the Carolinas; from the west as far as Ne- 
praska and Utah; and there is one graduate 
each from Canada, Great Britain, and far-off 
oriental Burmah. 

The pure personal character and the high 
mental qualities of the officers and faculty of 
the college give us reason to hope that the 
institution may be a centre of moral and 
spiritual light as well of the diffusion of sci- 
entific knowledge concerning the ancient heal- 
ing art—ancient, yet ever young, because 
renewed perpetually. 

Dr. Furness’ simple and touching words of 
benediction to the graduating band found an 
echo in many hearts. They go forth to help 
and to heal—to nourish true civilization— 
and to advance “ the torch of light which has 
passed from lifted hand to hand over the heads 
of inferior men, to adorn the generations.” 

Our hope for these women physicians is, 
that they may ever be mindful, while they 
minister to physical necessities, to utter the 
needed word of warning and good counsel, 
that may be potent to check the causes of 
disease. Violations of physical and of moral 
law will surely be faithfully rebuked by 
women physicians who have been trained in 
the halls, consecrated by the prayers of such 
friends of humanity and servants of the 
Highest, as were the first founders of the 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 





Our true knowledge is to know our own 
ignorance. Our true strength is to know our 
own weakness. Our true dignity is to confess 
that we have no dignity, and are nobody and 
nothing in ourselves, and to cast ourselves 


} down before the dignity of God, under the 


shadow of whose wings, and in the smile of 
Whose countenance, alone is any created 


| being safe. Let us cling to our Father in 


heaven, as a child, walking in the night, 


"> clings to his father’s hand.— Charles Kingsley. | 


Set in green clearings passed the exiled 
Friend, 
In simple trust, misdoubting not the end. 
‘Dear heart of mine!’’ he said’ “ the time has 
come 
To trust the Lord for shelter.’’ One long gaze 
The good wife turned on each familiar thing: 
The lowing kine, the orchard blossoming, 
The — door that showed the hearth-fire’s 
aze— 
And one answered, ‘‘ Yea, He will pro- 
vide.”’ 
Silent and slow they crossed the homestead’s 
bound, 
Lingering the longest by their child’s grave- 
mound. 
‘Move hor or stay and hang!’’ the sheriff 


cried. 
They left behind them more than home or 


and, 
And set sad faces to an alien strand. 


Safer with winds and waves than human 
wrath, 
vee ravening wolves than those whose zeal 
or 
Was cruelty to man, the exiles trod 
Drear leagues of forest without guide or path, 
Or, launching frail boats on the uncharted sea, 
Round storm-vexed capes, whose teeth of 
granite ground 
The waves to foam, their perilous way they 
wound, 
Enduring all things, so their souls were free. 
Oh, true confessors, shaming them who did 
Anew the wrong their Pilgrim fathers bore! 
For you the Mayflower spread her sail once 
more, 
Freighted with souls, to all that duty bid 
Faithful as they who sought an unknown land, 
O'er wintry seas, from Holland’s Hook of 
Sand! 


Aquidneck’s isle, Nantucket’s lonely shores, 
And Indian-haunted Narragansett saw 
The wayworn travelers round their camp 
fires draw, 
Or heard the plashing of their weary oars. 
And every place whereon they rested grew 
Happier for pure and gracious womanhood, 
And men whose names for stainless honor 
stood, 
Founders of States and rulers wise and true. 
The Muse of history yet shall make amends 
To eee _— freedom, peace and justice 
taught, 
Beyond their dark age led the van of thought, 
And left unforfeited the name of Friends. 
O mother State, how foiled was thy design! 
The gain was theirs, the loss alone was thine. 


—John G. Whittier, in Harper's Weekly. 








By all means use sometimes to be alone. 
Salute thyself. See what thy soul doth wear. 
Dare to look in thy chest,—for ’tis thine own,— 
And tumble up and down what thou find’st 
there. — Herbert. 





Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Shall rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
—J. R. Lowell. 
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TRAVELS OF GEORGE PITT. 
(Continued from page 60.) 

The poor wear but little clothing. Their 
feet and legs are bare; a blue thin shirt and 
a white cloth, twisted turban fashion round 
their heads, constitute their outfit; and the 
= women, too, in country places, often wear 

ut one garment not weighing many ounces. 
The men are tall and noble, with lovely white 
regular teeth, but very dark skins—darker 
than Indians. There are many Nubians, 
almost black. 

The draught of the train going along 
caused a sort of storm of sand, which per- 
meated everything. Our boots, hats, and 
clothing, and our hands and faces were some- 
thing like those of ‘millers; you could not 
distinguish the real color. Many Egyptians 
are totally or partially blind. This is occa- 
sioned by the sand. i think one in five was 
affected. 

Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is a lively, 
noble, interesting city—the best we had visited 
since leaving Vienna. It contains nearly 
400,000 inhabitants, is on the Nile, has broad 
busy streets, is well laid out, and focussed 
into stars with grand buildings and shops 
thrilling with life and interest. The streets 
are a paved, abundance of good carriages, 
with two good horses; as also of donkeys, 
thousands of them for hire, neat creatures, 
brisk as mules, but small, and when sume 
men ride them their feet almost touch the 
ground. You see girls riding them occasion- 
ally, not sidewise, but otherwise. In a cen- 
tral square we saw for the first time the won- 
derful banyan tree growing—so useful for 
food in some places—the boughs growing 
down and taking root, forming hundreds of 
stems or trunks; also the india-rubber tree, 
with others bearing curious and enormous 
flowers. 

We engaged a driver to take us in a landau 
with two horses to the great Pyramids and 
back, ten miles south, a Teale ride, crossing 
an iron bridge over the Nile 600 feet long, 
and through an avenue of shady, well-matured 
acacia trees most of the way. As we viewed 
the Pyramids some miles off they did not 
look surprising, but when near them they 
were disappointing. There are three together, 
but the first one we reached is the great one, 
built by Cheops 3,000 years ago, engaging 
100,000 men for twenty years. It is built of 
square stones two to three feet thick, and six 
to seven feet long. It is 470 feet high, or 70 
feet higher than the adjoining one. It is 746 
feet square at the bottom, and covers eleven 
acres. The Pyramids stand on an elevated 
platform or rock about 100 feet higher than 
the other ground, which adds to their gran- 
deur ; the smallness of their appearance being 
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occasioned by the magnitude of the surroy 
ing objects. Of course we went to the top: 
two guides would assist my wife up, for sta 
three feet high, with but a narrow ledge, way 
climbing; but I would not have help, 
third guide forced his services upon ug @ 
carry a water bottle. The ascent occupj 
about half an hour—you go up at the cornem 
as they afford better hold. When half 
up you get converted as to their magnitud 
and the head gets dizzy, but there is no dag 
ger. We spent some time on the top. We 
noticed the Prince of Wales’ name, which 
carved in 1869 when there, and I added mig 
The view on the top was grand. East is ¢ 
great Sandy Desert, a horrid trackless way 
hill and dale, without life, water, or verdure 
northeast was Memphis in ruins, with seyey 
Pyramids round it; northwest were the 
lains where Napoleon fought and won the 
Battle of the Pyramids; and north y 
Cairo, Old and New, and the granaries j 































which Joseph was said to have stored the) the 
wheat or the seven years’ famine. 1 look 

We descended and visited the Sphynx} Ital 
about one-quarter mile off, once called one off qu 
the seven wonders of the world, but Joa 
thought little of it. We then went into the 
Mausoleums, or underground Tombs of the} #: 
Kings, lately excavated, built with enormous} 
blocks of polished granite or marble, some} et 
sixteen feet long and six thick. ) Na 

We reluctantly left Cairo by rail for Ismay 5 
lia, 130 miles distant, a small new-built town} & 





named from Ismail Pasha, who lodged here 
to superintend the progress of the Can 
this being mid-way, or fifty miles from Sues 
on an arm of the Red Sea, and fifty mi 
from Port Said, on the Mediterranean. 
At Ismalia the canal merges into a lake 
four miles long. In its course there are se 
eral of these lakes, which were adapted by 
Lesseps when he cut the-canal. The total 
length of the canal is 100 miles, 75 of whie 
are included in these lakes, while 25 mile 
had to be cut. I cannot conceive of an 
engineering difficulty in the matter. It 
chiefly sand, no hard rock to go through} 
The only thing to overcome was to provide, 
water for the poor Fellahs who were forced 
to work at it. So they had first to make 
fresh water canal from the Nile to Ismalia,} 
and then follow the line to Port Said and 
Suez. This was made at a frightful sacrifie 
of life, but has improved the health of th 
region since. 
Nile water is muddy, but pleasant to drink ® 
and is the softest I ever tried, soap lathering 
profusely in it. The Suez Canal is 100 feet 
wide and 25 feet deep in the middle, so that 
it dwarfs many a respectable river. Willo 
and acacia trees are planted at the sides if j 
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nil some parts to prevent the sand silting, and 
ui thrive well. The level of the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas being nearly the same, the 
canal needs no locks, but the tide is felt some 
miles up. On an average one large vessel 
aday passes through, but there are sidings 
for two to pass each other, and they are 
obliged to go very slow. 
] We went up the canal to Port Said in a 
‘J steamer—the smallest I ever boarded—and 
ah their extravagant charges are not forgotten. 
We Sport Said, which has sprung up with the 
ef canal, is a town and harbor on a platform 
made by the ground dug from the canal, 
he} originaily a swamp. Many English stop 
ref} here, and British goods are well supplied. 
res] From here we took ship to Palestine, via 
yey} Jaffa, a8 previously described, and from Bey- 
the} rout we took ship by Italian line for Naples, 
a ran of about 1,500 miles occupying six 
days besides stoppages. We passed by Crete 
jg} on our right and Sicily on our left, entered 
the narrow Straits of Messina at a point 
4 looking on the map like the big toe of the 
xf Italian Wellington boot. We then passed 
# quite close to the island of Stromboli, a sugar 
loaf steep rock with a sharp cone, and one of 
the burning mountains. It has a large town 

at its base called also Stromboli. 
About 150 miles beyond, on the left, we 
me} entered the beautiful semi-circular Bay of 
+) Naples and landed at the city. This place is 
: ssid to be “a bit of Heaven let down to 
} earth,” and it certainly is very picturesque. It 
has a population of nearly half a million. 
A castle on a steep hill is close on one side, 
4 and on the other Mount Vesuvius, a great 
sugar-loaf mountain 400 feet higher than 
| Snowdon. It appears to be about a mile at 
its base, but is really six or seven. It gives 
Naples a pretty appearance, for it is not be- 
hind the city, but seawards, on one side of the 
bay. We found the Custom-house officers at 
Naples the most uncivilized of any people we 
had. met with. Turks are gentlemen to them. 
They examined every scrap of lugyage in the 
most brutal fashion, tearing open small par- 
& eels of relics from Palestine, crumpling up 
our clean linen, and then throwing all pell- 
mell together. They would even feel your 
pockets in search of salt and tobacco, and 
where they found only half an ounce of to- 
}} bacco would fine the holder 71 francs. Trav- 
® ¢elers calling there should beware of them. 
| Americans and English we noticed looked on 
@ with indignation. Customs examination at 
-§ many other places was done with courtesy 
and Ratan but here it resembled the work 

of savages. 

Continuing along the Bay to Castelmarre, 
twelve miles off, there is a drive under the 
mountains, close by the sea, among orange 
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groves, to Sorrento, a distance of six miles, 
said to be “the most beautiful ride in the 
world.” 

On our second day at Naples we went to 
Herculaneum, six miles off, close to the sea— 
a city once destroyed by the burning lava 
from Vesuvius—and whence the ascent up 
Vesuvius generally is made, but we kept 
along the sea-shore by rail to Castelmarre, 
noticing that the sands were black agwjet. We 
then walked four miles across the plain, inland 
to Pompeii, not expecting to find much tosee, 
but were astonished to find a real city, close, 
compact, and complete, of over three miles 
round. It took us two hours of rapid walk- 
ing to go a little over it and view some of its 
streets, houses, temples, and museums. 

It may be known, perhaps, that Pompeii 
was asmall Roman city, existing when Rome 
flourished in its zenith of glory, and was situ- 
ated on a plain some twelve miles from the 
top of Vesuvius. 

In the year A. D. 79, or 1800 years ago, a 
fresh crater on the side of Vesuvius burst 
forth, sending out such a torrent of burning 
lava, and so suddenly, that it overwhelmed 
and buried this city and many of the people 
alive, while at work. Pliny, the elder, per- 
ished in it. 

One hundred and thirty years ago they de- 
termined to excavate the site, when the city 
was found as perfect as on the day that it 
was overwhelmed. There are the main streets, 
half a mile long, with cross streets by the 
dozen, well paved with large, smooth stones 
and raised pavements, all original. There. 
are ruts in the stones, inches deep, where. the 
oe or chariot wheels ran. There are 
several temples—one to Jupiter, one to Venus, 
and another to Mercury, with their beautiful 
mosaic pavings, sculptured marble columns, 
altars, tribunals, and corridors, of excellent 
design and finish. There are three triumphal 
arches across the main streets. There were 
streets of shops, some oil and color men, with 
their wares perfect. There was the public 
bakery, with mill-stones in the court, and the 
oven perfect as ever, with loavesof bread found 
therein, black as charcoal. There are whole- 
sale wine shops, with large Italian pickle jars 
fixed in the ground, large as water butts, 
about every three feet apart, well formed and 
watertight now, with the maker’s name 
stamped on them ; perhaps half-a-dozen wine 
shops would be together, and in other parts 
shops with smaller jars, as if retailers of wine. 

Then there would be cookshops, with heat- 
ing apparatus, stew-pans, etc., such as are 
used to this day. In some cases there would 
be the original wooden panelled doors, with 
their locks; and in others the iron window 
gratings and window glass melted by the heat. 
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There were the grains and seeds of the corn 
dealers-—the pots, pans, and scales of the 
kitchen. There are several extensive baths, 
very perfect ; private warm baths, and public 
cold and swimming baths, with supply pipes 
and draines, dressing and waiting rooms. 
There is even a public house with a number 
of bedrooms, and fixed bed, with mosaic orig- 
inal pictures on the walls, descriptive of the 
use of the house, which decency forbids me 
to explain. 

Then there were streets of private houses, 
with all the rooms complete, and the walls 
stuccoed and painted inside; and there were 
noblemen’s houses, rich and elaborate, double 
doors in front, halls, dining and dressing 
rooms, bed rooms, all with lively colored 
mosaic work pavement; a court in centre, 
and corridor round formed of marble col- 
umns; the gardens or walks payed with 
marble, adorned with fancy fountains and 
fish ponds. The pavement in front door had 
the word SALVE in mosaic, meaning welcome. 

In the museum they show thousands of 
objects found in the houses—wine and water 
jugs, jewelry, kitchen and parlor requisites, 
drapery. One shawl I noticed with the grain 
distinct, and a louse fringe two inches deep. 
But the most interesting are the mummies, or 
real human bodies, with their charred clothes 
on, rings on their fingers, teeth white and 
perfect, and in some cases their hair also. In 
one case a mother and son, apparently, were 
fixed together, writhing in pain. A dog was 
curled round, as if to avoid the heat. 

I cannot describe nor did we see all, as we 
were anxious to ascend the burning moun- 
tain, but we saw enough to know it was won- 
derful and genuine, and to feel surprised how 
substantial and even modern everything 
looked. If the city were to be repaired and 
roofed, and inhabited just in the style it was 
found to exist 1800 years ago, it would pass 
current as a respectable and not peculiar city 
of the present time. How little we seem to 
have improved, and how human natures, 
wants, and habits, seem instinctively to follow 
the same ways, lines, and customs in all ages. 
The admission fee is two francs, including 
guide ; and‘we thought it one of the most in- 
teresting things the world has to show or that 
we had seen, and worth going 1,000 miles to 
see.— British Friend. 

To be concluded. 

Now, once again, by all concurrence of 
signs, and by the general instinct of holy 
and devout men as they daily and solemnly 
express their thoughts, God is decreeing to 
begin some new and great period in his 
church, even to the reforming of reformation 
itself.—John Milton. 
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A CURIOUS instance of the kindling ofa 
by means of the concentration of the sun’s 
by a globular water-bottle through which th 
passed is related by a correspondent of J 
Nature. The day was cold, but the sun shop 
brightly. The bottle, an ‘onion shaped” flag 
filled with water so as to form a perfect ley 
sat upon the table. The starting of the f 
which would have caused great damage if th 
relater of the incident had not been present 
extinguish it, was revealed by the smoke, 
deliberate experiment was made on the nex 
day, with complete success, in kindling a fj 
by this means. - , 


Dr. TROITSKI has made a number of obse 
tions upon the effects produced on the temper 
ture and pulse by smoking. He found 
in every case, varying according to the cond}. 
tion of the individual, there was an acceleration 
of the pulse-rate and a slight elevation of tem. 
perature. If the average temperature of nop 
smokers were represented by 1,000, that 
moderate smokers would be 1,008; and, wh 
the heart in the former case was making 1, 
pulsations, in the latter it would beat 1,1 
times. It is in the latter effect that he thinks 
the danger of tobacco-smoking is manifested, 
—Journal de Médecine de Bruzelles. 


It has been for some time the habit of a fey 
small cattle men to take Eastern cattle and 
sheep to the west and raise them under the 
more favorable conditions of soil and climate 
there. The success which has attended this 
has led to a totally new cattle industry, con 
sisting of the shipping of r cattle from the 
East and fattening them by western grazing, 
after which they are returned to Eastern mar 
kets. Last year, says a writer in the Chica 
Tribune, 35,000 head of old and young cattl 
were brought out from the East, most of whie¢ 
will be fattened and returned, while this year 
the number has increased to 80,000. The tra 
is likely, says this writer, to become a distin 
tive one, and has been favorably spoken of by 
cattle men everywhere.—WN. Y. Post. 
——————————————_—————— eee 


NOTICES. 


A Conference on Temperance, under 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committeg 
will be held at Green Street Meeting-ho 
on Sixth-day evening, the 28th inst., at 
o’clock. 

Joshua L. Baily and others are expected # 
address the meeting. , 

All are invited. 
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A Meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the First-day School Association will be held 
at Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day, Thin 
mo, 29th, at 1 o’clock P. M. 

GEORGE T. HAINEs, Clerk, 


Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
held in Friends’ Meeting-house, Moorestow 
on Seventh-day, Third mo. 29th, at 10 A. M. 
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A general invitation is extended to all it- 

terested Friends. : 
JOHN M. LIPPINCOTT, 
MARTHA C, DECoU, 
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